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NEW YORK, OCTOBER IT, 1855. 



The Editors of Thb Cbatoh would oot have It under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cues. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although Toa Crayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, In all cases, be signed In black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, In Roman capitals. 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rev. Locios Ckandall is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for The Cbatoh. 

Mrs. H. A. Dennison is authorised to obtain subscri- 
bers for the Cbavon. 



ilutrlitngs* 

CHEAP AKT.5 

No country in the world is flooded witfi works 
of cheap Art as this country is ; bronzes, plas- 
ter casts, biscuit figures, imitation porcelains, 
glass paintings, and bad copies of old pictures, 
together with every description of common 
prints — the whole catalogue of Art falsities are 
here displayed with no regard to taste or truth, 
merely because ignorance prevents people from 
seeing the deception practised upon them. This 
country seems to be the great mart for Europe 
to send all its imitations to — articles which 
have no currency there, and which, as manufac- 
tures, are even despised for home service, or 
ranked below goods that are valued alone for 
their intrinsic utility. It is a common thing to 
hear of merchandise, embracing goods with ar- 
tistic pretension, spoken of as " made for the 
American market;" and universally admitted 
to be composed of vulgar patterns to suit the 
taste of the market. Among the pretentious 
goods under the head of Art-merchandise, the 
numerous variety of bronzes is the most conspi- 
cuous. Bronze is a metal peculiarly beautiful 
in itself, possessing the merit of great durability 
as well as an agreeable color to the eye, and 
because it is costly, difficult to cast and easily 
imitated, its counterfeit is chosen as a medium 
for most of the shams we refer to. 

Walking the streets we are attracted, in 
almost every window where fancy goods are ex- 
posed, to a crowd of statuettes looking like 
bronze, and representing every pose and contor- 
tion of the human figure — Gladiators, Venuses. 
Cupids, Mercurys, Nymphs, Satyrs and Hunting 
Dianas — all of which are feeble imitations, per- 
haps, of celebrated statues. On a close inspec- 
tion of these statuettes, we find limbs out of 
drawing, the features merely indicated with no 
sharp defining of detail — and an attitude all 
awry and often ludicrous, and sometimes so 
changed in expression from the original work as 
to be a striking illustration of the common say- 
ing, that there is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. How to account for such 
errors in a "bronze !" This we will endeavor to 
explain. To pegin, then, there is no bronze 



about it, not even the color. These statuettes 
are, generally, composed of zinc. A mould of a 
figure is made in metal, say iron, on the princi- 
ple of the bullet-mould, except that it is made 
in sections and by a common workman, at all 
events not an artist. A quantity of metal is 
poured into this mould until it is full, when it is 
at once poured out again; the mould being of 
metal and cold, it congeals the zinc immediate- 
ly in contact with it, and the result is, a metal 
shin of the subject; it is the simplest and 
cheapest process ima in able. Now, zinc shrink- 
ing considerably in the pi ocess of cooling, the 
effect of it may be imagined, the figure comes 
out smaller, limbs are shorter, bodies out of pro- 
portion and expression, and attitudes materially 
changed. Think of a squat Apollo or Diana, a 
spirited horse with weak legs, or the energy of 
aDiscobulus exaggerated into a caricature by 
imperfect expression, owing to the .shrinking 
nature of the metal. This bui let-casting pro- 
cess is the way most of the bronzes we see and 
buy are made. The color is a very simple mat- 
ter, it being superimposed by an acidulated 
wash acting chemically upon the. zinc, or else 
steeped in an electrotyped bath and brazed. 
The bronzes thus made are then ready for mar- 
ket. An ordinary workman can make twenty 
of these a day, and thousands of such workmen 
are employed in France and Germany making 
them up "for the American market." The 
cost of a bronze can be calculated by any smart 
Yankee schoolboy, the metal being only a few 
cents per pound, to which add the commercial 
expenses, and purchasers can then easily com- 
pute the profit upon the figure they buy. Such 
is ihe manufacture of bronzes, and such works 
find their way into the parlors of the wealthy 
and the good — people who are sensitive about 
integrity and principle, and who yet convert 
their rooms into a heathen temple, who pay for 
the possession of literally false gods, and who 
are proud of form's and divinities a pagan would 
be ashamed of. But, we will not enlarge on 
this point at present. 

To improve public taste then — to beget a 
love for true and pure Art, vicious Art, both in 
subject and treatment, must be exposed, and 
the commerce of "cheap Art " in this country 
is the greatest bar to progress in these respects. 
The most effectual way to do this is,' to convince 
a keen Yankee, by showing him he has made a 
bad bargain.* Yankees are easily humbugged 
when they are ignorant; but deceive a man who 
knows the appearance of a wooden-nutmeg if 
you can, and these bronzes are — wooden nut- 
megs. 

The bronze imposition is only one out of 
many; the same characteristics of manufacture 
belong to biscuit figures and porcelains, both of 
which change form in the process of baking and 
drying; to snuff-box pictures and copies of the 
old masters, only each has its own peculiar 
means for deceiving the eye. It is only a waste 
of paper to enlarge upon them. 



* To test a "bronze," make a slight puncture with 
the point of a knife into some part of ft, where it 
can be done without injury. The white glitter of the 
metal, if it be zinc, will reveal its character. 



We cannot enforce our remarks better than 
by quoting from Chambers 1 Journal, and with 
this we conclude for the present. 

To educate the eye is a slow process. No- 
thing, in fact, seems to make less satisfactory 
progress among the common people, than the 
power of distinguishing what is true and good 
in Art, from what is false and vicious. In spice 
of Art-Unions, of cheap illustrated books, and 
myriads of pictorial periodicals and newspapers, 
the very feeblest designs in which have more 
truth and value than whole cargoes of the chap- 
pictures" above described, we see the people run- 
ning after this palpable rubbish because it has 
the appearance of a bargain. The worst of it 
is, that the classes we generally term the edu* 
cated, are by no means alone in this kind of 
preference : the vile daubs above described are 
found not only in the dwellings of the poor 
and uncultivated, but with broader frames and 
more luxurious gilding, in the houses of persons 
with some pretensions to fashion and taste. 
People who would not be seen abroad in an ill— 
cut" coat or a bonnet behind the mode, are yet 
content to gibbet their gross ignorance of the 
simplest principles of Art on their own walls, 
for the information of all comers. We do not 
like to recommend the establishment of a cen- 
sorship to take cognizance of pictures, or any- 
thing which would interfere with an English- 
man's privilege of spending his money as he 
likes; but we may express our conviction, that 
the public would profit astonishingly by a des- 
potism which should abolish at once the un- 
principled manufacture of that which is not 
" goods," and the sale of which is a swindle, 
and compel the busy hands employed in it to 
work at some useful occupation. 

AMERICAN PBOB0CTS. 

"A fortnight ago, a new five act tragedy, 
the production of an American author, was per- 
formed at the Broadway Theatre; the subject- 
was the old story of Francesca of Rimini, which 
a few simple lines of Dante has rendered im- 
mortal. It was not, to be sure, an American 
tragedy so far as the subject is concerned, but 
it may be considered an American production, 
nevertheless. The next night there was a new 
opera brought out at Niblo's. by an American 
composer, which was altogether American, the 
words being the story of liipVan Winkle, and 
the music composed by an American. It may 
be fairly considered an American production. 
We have often been reproached by foreigners for 
our seeming inability to produce works which 
demand high imaginative qualities, but we shall 
not be guilty of the vanity of bringing forward 
our new tragedy and new opera to disprove the 
imputation upon our national defect. One swal- 
low does not make a summer, and one small 
opera is not sufficient to prove us a musical 
people. Doubtless the best way is to own up, 
and confess that we are not a musical people, 
nor a dramatical people, nor an artistical people. 
The Italians and Germans are musical, and the 
French are artistical and theatrical. We are 
neither. But we have our good points. We 
are poetical, philosophical, religious, and indus- 
trial. Whatever we may become hereafter, it 
is an incontrovertible fact that we have now but 
small talent for the ornamental arts. There are 
few father.*, or mothers either, among us but 
would prefer to see their sons good lawyers, 
parsons, fanners, mechanics, or merchants, than 
to see thpm struggling as artists, musicians, or 
actors. Talk as we may about these things, the 
artisan is a better man than the artist in this 
country, and many eminent men who come here 
to practice their art very soon abandon their 
profession and employ their talents in some of 
the more rugged roads to fortune. Dancers have 
become farmers ; singers, soap-makers ; and 

* A description of pictures painted on glass. 
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painters, merchants. A perfectly free people 
will not naturally employ themselves in the 
arts of luxury which require the sacrifice of a 
lifetime to attain to excellence, without any 
promise of fortune, and but slender chances of 
fame, while all the more ennobling and more 
profitable occupations are onen to them. While 
we are abundantly able to pay for the artistic 
productions of Europe necessary to our pleasure, 
it is exceedingly unwise to complain that we 
cannot produce them ourselves. No people in 
the world pay more liberally for luxuries of all 
kinds ; but it by no means follows that it would 
be advantageous to us to produce them. The 
condition of society, which makes a man of 
great ability either willing or obliged to devote 
his time and talents to such frivolous arts as are 
essential to the pleasures of a wealthy people, 
is not one to be desired." 

It is with sorrow and indignation that wc 
read the above, taken from the New York Times. 
Sorrow to see a respectable and influential jour- 
nal shamelessly circulate the like narrow-minded 
views, and indignation at so contemptible a fling 
at the members of an honorable profession. We 
can merely reply to the spirit of the article, for 
there is an incongruity between terms and con- 
clusions, the relations of which as used we do 
not admit, but which we have neither time nor 
space to point out. 

We deny, however, that this people is not an 
"artistical people." The unequalled and unpre- 
cedented indulgence in amusements, and the 
immense outlay for Art, in this country — prints, 
pictures, Sec, such as they are, to an amount, 
as has been stated, large enough to build a St. 
Peter's every five years— is conclusive evidence 
that we are an " artistical people." It is true 
that the money thus expended is for the most 
part lavished upon worthless Art, but this does 
not affect the value of the assertion. Givin 
money for any work of Art exhibits an innate 
longing for Art fn the hearts of the people, and 
one determined to develop itself; it is the rough 
diamond of feeling, that, when educated and 
polished, will produce. art and artists equal in 
character and works to those of any nation on 
the same platform of civilization? — and who will 
admit we are destined to take an inferior posi- 
tion in this respect with any othernation? — and 
it is an indication- to be encouraged and not 
discouraged. 

And again, if we were required to prove our 
" artistical" character by naming artists pro- 
duced upon our own soil, we could readily do so. 
Even Europeans admit we have given to the 
world great taleDt, not to say genius, and they 
would not seek to depreciate the profession of 
art or insult anis's by ignoring either our talent 
of the past or ] r :sent, and above alt by classing 
artists as devoted to the " ornamental arts." 

The fact is, Providence has awarded to 
the people of this land and generation a pro- 
lific soil, yielding wealth and abundance by" 
merely scratching the surface of the ground. 
Nothing is necessary but the energetic exercise 
of man's lowest powers to enable him to pro- 
vide himself with everything that ministers to his 
bodily comfort. Because, then, we are a people 
so favored, shall we proclaim that to hold on to 
the fat of the land thus thrown into our laps is 
the aim of our existence, and hiss at those who, 



appropriating only what they need, seek to im- 
prove themselves and their fellow-men by en- 
joying and perfecting the better part of their 
common nature ? Forbid it Heaven, and every 
telligent mind, the writer in the Times ex- 
cepted. There is hope, therefore, in the indica- 
tions of this art feeling among us, and let us 
be thankful for it. It, with all good influences, 
is destined to save us, and finally overcome the 
material spirit and indulgence of the senses, 
which such articles foster and the love of money 
produces. There is a mean and unmanly gene- 
ralization in this article which betrays a will- 
fully blind spirit. The writer implies that an 
artist's purpose is the practice of "frivolous 
arts essential to the pleasures of wealthy people." 
Artists must live, it is true, but that one paints 
or sings merely to pander to the pleasure of the 
rich, is a base imputation. The wealthy, and 
the poor, too, buy pictures or prints, and listen 
to music, according to their intelligence and 
means; and both classes, because they must 
have these enjoyments. In the misery of wealth 
or of poverty, pictures and music are consola- 
tions, and they bear away thought from the 
evils of society that produce the miserable state 
both rich and poor deplore. There is a higher 
aim in Art than the merely "ornamental." 

We have but little to say about buying our 
artistic productions from Europe. We may do 
so until we can meet the demand at home, and 
this demand native artists will be provided for, 
when the public become educated so as to per- 
ceive the spirit of oeauty and truth in their own 
natures, and in the lovely world about them. 
And this they will never do by reading such 
articles in the New York Times. 

But we are out of patience with such a writer. 
Faith in a good cause begets respect for meii 
devoted to it, and only insensibility to good 
influences can lead any one to attempt to de- 
grade the rank of artists among their fellows, 
and this, we repeat, is the spirit of the article 
in the Times. 

We commence in this number the republica- 
tion of Oehlenschlager's tragedy of Correggio, 
translated by Theodore Martin. The fame of 
the author, as well as the intrinsic merit of the 
poem, and the fact that literature of this class 
rarely finds its way to a large number of readers, 
together with its pertinency to our columns, 
will, we trust, warrant us in giving it the space 
it occupies. The translator says in his preface : 

" As Thorwaldsen is, of all moderns, the 
sculptor who approaches most nearly to the 
masters of Greece, so has Oeblenschlager, of all 
poets, been most deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Italian Art in its culminating era. Nowhere 
has the impression which Italy and its treasures 
of pictorial Art leaves upon the mind been more 
fully or exquisitely embodied than in this drama 
of Correggio, white the strength of pathos and 
tenderness of fancy peculiar to the northern na- 
ture give to his treatment of the story a deep 
and direct human interest, which is rarely to be 
found in the writers of the south. Tieck, and a 
few critics of his school, attacked the drama on 
its first appearance, for what they called its 
sentimentalism, and in this cry they were join- 
ed by Goethe, who appears latterly to have con- 
ceived some pique against Oeblenschlager, not- 
withstanding his early and warm recognition of 



the young Dane's remarkable dramatic powers 
but the general voice of Europe at once placed 
it among the foremost efforts of its author's ge- 
nius. That position it must always retain. 
Indeed, with the exception of his delightful 
drama of Aladdin, none of Oehlenschlager s nu- 
merous plays is so likely, either in subject or in 
treatment, to sustain his reputation wherever 
poetry is appreciated. Not only in Denmark, 
but throughout Germany, this tragedy forms 
part of the dramatic repertoire. When will 
either English actors or an English audience be 
educated to such a point as to admit of :the 
performance on our stage of a work of this 
class ?" 

car comforts. 
Messrs. Editors : 

Being one of an excursion party to Paterson, 
New Jersey, a few days since, the occasion 
being a trip for the purpose of extending the 
knowledge of a newinvention intended to pre- 
vent dust and smoke in railrnad cars, as well as 
to secure their proper ventilation, I send yon 
an account of it. The inventor is Dr. Eoote. 
I wilt not go. into a detailed description of the 
patent, but endeavor to give an idea of it in as 
few words as possible. It is well known that 
the passage of a train through the atmosphere 
produces a concussion, that is to say, the dis- 
placement of air at the head of the train reacts 
upon the sides, crowding in upon them like 
wood upon a wedge, and air charged with dust 
and smoke forces its way into the cars. The 
great object to attain in order to obviate this 
objection to car travel, is to produce a counter 
pressure m the cars, so as to reject and eject 
these unwelcome guests, and this purpose is ac- 
complished by Dr. Foote ; s patent. On the top of 
the car is a bonnet or a kind oF gather-all, which 
takes in air and very little dust or cinders, as 
these particles are not whirled up so high as 
the car-roof ; in consequence of the rapid mo- 
tion of the car, the air thus caught is forced 
down through two lateral passages under the 
floor, and it circulates into the car through 
registers, of which there are a number far 
enough apart to diffuse the air equally through- 
out the car. 

Now, if the windows were open, tho air from 
the top could not blow in, as the influx at the 
sides would more than counteract the entrance 
of air anywhere else, consequently it is neces- 
sary to keep the windows down. But, iri order 
to retain the convenience of the window and 
leave no cause for grumbling, except on the part 
of pertinacious infante and other unreasoning 
passengers, a small space in the sash, say about 
one foot long and three inches wide is arranged 
so as to remain either open or shut at the will 
of the passengers, the pressure of air within 
being amply strong enough to warrant this 
opening. It is curious to mark the operation 
of ventilation as it is visible at these little win- 
dows. Instead of a current setting within, as 
is usually the case, there is a current outward ; 
a handkerchief held up is immediately and 
gently drawn through, and the few particles of 
floating dust visible as the sunlight streams in 
and reveals them, are observed to wend their 
way out. An inveterate smoker desiring to in- 
dulge himself with slypuffs of a cigar might do 
so, and not even a lady in front of him would 
be aware of it, unless she chanced to see hi:n so 
engaged, for both smoke and odor, like the dust 
and handkerchief, pass out of the little window 
by his side. But let the invention go, if !this 
practice is to be fastened upon us in railroad 
cars by new applications of scientific principles! 
With all this current of air from inward 
outward, let it not be supposed there is an ob- 
jectionable draft ; on the contrary, there is not. 
A movement of air is only apparent where there 
is a chance for air to escape; the pressure being so 
equal within, no positive current is perceptible. 
The advantages of this application are nu- 
merous. Each car is independent of others in 
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the train so far as ventilation is concerned — the 
air coming in from the top, bring* with it hut 
little dust, which again is immediately carried 
off — the atmosphere is always fresh and pure, 
and the extra cost of cars (mainly affecting 
'stockholders} is trifling. Again, it is an ad- 
vantage to have the windows down, for neither 
grown people nor children will have their arms 
broken, or balnea lose their heads, while the 
opening is sufficiently large to finable passen- 
gers to talk through, or to pass segars, fruit, 
and everything else, always excepting carpet- 
bags. In winter, a heating process, combined 
with -the ventilating process, is brought into 
play, which is equally grateful and effective. 
The car, in every part of it, can be heated to a 
temperature of 75 degrees, and maintained per- 
manently at that. There is one additional fea- 
ture, which of itself is capable of being im- 
proved upon, so as to render it a beautiful and 
pleasant adjunct of the car. This is a fountain. 
we can call it nothing else, and there is one in 
each of the lateral passages before referred to. 
These passages, or air-chimneys, are in the 
centre of the cars. They are less than two feet 
wide, and project aboift eight inches from its 
side, reaching from roof to floor. The fountains 
are in them, and are constantly playing while 
the train is in motion. They are supplied by 
water provided in a reservoir under the car, and 
forced into play by a centripetal pump. The 
pump is put in motion by a band connecting 
it with the axle of one set of wheels. This is 
the only machinery about the whole thing, all 
of which is so simple it cannot possibly get out 
of order, or fail to perfbtm its duty. The foun- 
tains are constructed as to scatter the water and 
cut the air at right angles, as the air passes 
downwards from the top on its way to the in- 
terior of the car. — The object of this is to wash 
out the dust and cinders, and deposit them in a 
receptacle below, so as not to have them pass 
into the car. And it is most effectual. But I 
have not stated that panes of glass are inserted 
in the passages referred to, in order to enable 
passengers to witness the operation of the 
fountains. A terrible splashing and sputtering 
they make as the water perforins its duty. This 
is pleasant to look at, especially in hot weather, 
and equally so to hear the trickling of the water, 
as it flows down into the reservoir. Commend 
us to all improvements of the kind. A good 
deal may be made out of this feature of the 
invention, as it is one capable of .being made 
ornamental and conducive to comfort. But 1 
am trespassing upon your space. Sufficient to 
say in closing, that Dr. Footc's invention ap- 
pears to be the one thing needed to render rail- 
road travelling and car comforts all that could 
be desired. I think he should be considered a 
public benefactor. * 



FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 

The Daily News announces that Government 
has commissioned Baron Marochetti to execute 
a monument in honor of the Dulte of Welling- 
ton to be placed in St. Paul's ; and appends to 
its announcement a severe exhortation to the 
Board of Works to reconsider its decision. This 
ir.onument has long been a subject of talk in 
Art-circles ; and we should have referred to it 
weeks ago had we been quite sure that the 
prize had actually been given away to the Ita- 
lian sculptor. We hesitated to believe that 
either Sir Wm. Molesworth or Sir Benjamin 
Hall would commit himself to a course so inde- 
fensible as rumor reported one or other of these 
gentlemen to have adopted. We still hope it is 
not true. However, for the purpose of bringing 
the matter before our readers, we will take the 
account in the Daily News as we find it. Our 
contemporary says : — "' The Government hav- 
ing determined that a monument in marble, to 
cost £5,000, should be placed in St. Paul's, 
in honor of the Duke of Wellington, caused foui 



sculptors, Messrs. Baily, Gibson, Foley, and 
Marochetti, to he invited to submit to Sir Win. 
Molesworth designs for the above-mentioned 
work, upon the usual understanding that the 
author of the best mode) should be commission- 
ed to execute the monument. Mr Gibson, who 
we believe has ever refrained from engaging in 
competitions, declined the invitation ; Baron 
Marochetti also objected to try bis strength on 
the occasion. Messrs. Baily and Foley pro- 
duced their models at the appointed time, viz., 
he 31st of March last. From two artists of 
such well-established reputation as the two last- 
named members of the Royal Academy it was 
but natural to expect meritorious designs, nor, 
from what report says of their respective mo- 
dels, does it appear that either artist proved in- 
ferior to himself in his treatment of the impor- 
tant theme. The committee allowed two 
months to elapse before they vouchsafed a re- 
mark upon the worita submitted to them ; and 
then Sir Benjamin Hall wrote to the two com- 
petitors, stating that it was his ' painful duty ' 
to inform them that he could not recommend 
the execution of either of their designs to the 
Government. Upon this Messrs. Baily and 
Foley very generously offered to prepare fresh 
models : this liberal offer from the two accom- 
plished artists was declined, and, sad to record, 
the prize was shortly after awarded to one of 
the non -competitors, Baron Marochetti." We 
beg, first of all, to amend this story in one par- 
ticular. We are here informed that the models 
were required by Sir William Molesworth "upon 
the usual understanding that the author of the 
best model should be commissioned to execute 
the monument." Such, we believe, was not 
the case. Had such been thp express under- 
taking, no terms of repudiation would have 
been too strong for the subsequent breach of 
faith. On the contrary, the sculptors were 
warned that Government would not pledge it- 
self to adopt any of the models; and in order 
that it might reject them — if necessary — it pro- 
posed to pay fur them. In fact, the Board of 
Works invited the four eminent sculptors named 
to. send in models at a fixed price, £300 we 
believe. Breach • f faith, in the broad sense of 
the word, is therefore out of question here. But 
there is a breach of professional etiquette, we 
think, of a very unpleasant and indefensible 
kind. When a certain number of artists — se- 
eded for their gained reputation — are invited 
to compete for a public work, we think the 
Government making the selection and sending 
out the invitation is bound by all moral and 
professional, considerations to commission the 
work within the circle it may have chosen. 
Any one of the selected artists who, for his own 
reasons, declines the Government invitation, by 
that very act puts himself out of court. When 
Baron Marochetti refused to send in models to 
compete with those of his artistic brethren, it 
became impossible, without breach of good man- 
ners and professional courtesy, to offer bun the 
prize. On this ground the award of the Wel- 
lington monument to Baron Marochetti must 
be condemned. — At/itiieeum. 

The great memorial in front of the Ducal 
Castle at Brunswick, is to cost 20,000 thalers 
Eietschel of Dresden and Howald of Brunswick 
are engaged in the work and expect to complete 
it in three years. — Atkeuteum. 

We hear that Mr. Carmichael, the marine 
painter, has been to the Baltic in search of stir- 
ring objects for his pencil, and has brought 
home sketches for one important work at least. 
Artists are seldom able to assist — as the French 
say — at the events which their genius is tasked 
to celebrate. But Mr. Carmichael has been 
fortunate. He was present at the bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg ; and by the courtesy of those 
in authority he was permitted to laud, with his 
drawing materials, on a small island, whence 
he had a magnificent view of this terrible at 



tack. He is now engaged in making up his 
sketches into a large picture — a commission, we 
hear, Irom Mr. Gainbart, who m<*ans to engrave 

it as soon as possible. — Athcvetitm. 



Genius. — When Wilkie, some forty years 
afterwards, looked back on bis early days, and 
reasoned on the impulse which made painting 
so dear to his heart, he modestly wrote, " That 
though a certain faculty, neither easily defined 
or understood, is usually recognized as genius, 
,nd is considered Lhe great moving power, with- 
out which it is vain to attempt even a begin- 
ning, much more by continued efforts to hope 
for excellence: from all experience of my own, 
I have no conscu-usness that any attainment 

Inch, in the opinion of good-natured people, it 
has been in my pow.r to reach, was either com- 
menced or promoted by any such innate im- 
pulse ; on the contrary, the attracting and guid- 
ing power seems to have arisen from some ex- 
ternal cause. The opportunity of seeing what 
others are pleased with, together with the sti- 
mulation of rival success, were both denied me ; 
the single element in all the progressive move- 
ments was persevering industry. Of those who 
have been led to the study of Art as a profes- 
i, many will be able to trace their earliest 
bias to their familiarity with works of Art, or 

ith the visible labors of those engaged in pro- 
ducing them. To this kind of imitation I, from 
peculiar circumstances, can scarcely admit an 
obligation. Although not excluded from the 
usual sources of information upon other sub- 
jects, it is remarkable that my native district, 
where the impressions of early years were form- 
ed, could then scarcely supply a work of Art 
by which the eye or the taste could either be 
excited or depressed : it contained no work of 
established fame to which 1 bad admission. 
This peculiarity in the way of commencement 
1 notice, but whh acknowledgments, that, if 
some helps which students usually have access 
to were wanting, other aids came to compen- 
sate; and whatever knowledge in Art was ac- 
quired less easily than what is common, was 
the more readily recrjved, the reflections arising 
from its acquirements the more sound aud the 
better remembered." 

These words, which are transferred from Sir 
David's too brief autobiography, must be ac- 
cepted with' some modifications: be refuses to 
acknowledge the genius in its fullest sense, 

hich all the world allows him; and ascribes 
the finest works of his pencil to accident rather 
than to a natural vigor and fitness of soul. 
Work ! work! work! was, we know, the motto 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who believed that all 
nen had by birth an equal portion of genius, 
and that toil well directed did all the rest; to 
a mere portrait-maker, whose models reside not 
In his own mind, but come in their coaches, 
and sit at his call, it is more the work of band 
and eye than of mind ; and even Sir Joshua 
says, that portrait painting is a fit profession 
for a gentleman, since it does not require him 
to think. But even the excellence of portraiture 
•is very various: those who have done nothing 
else during a long life but paint likenesses, have 
been outdone and eclipsed almost in a first at- 
tempt by a more inspired artist, who had be- 
stowed little study on the subject. To create a 
picture in the mind : draw it out in air, and 
causo it to abide there for months, nay, years, 
till art, and skill, and labor unite to embody it 
on canvas — that seems a work of genius which 
cannot be accomplished by sweat of brow. It 
is well said by Ben Jonson, a poet equally 
distinguished for learning and genius, that 
" Without Art, Nature can never be perfect ; 
and without Nature, Art can claim no being." 
A man can no more by labor polish a pebble 
into a diamond, than he can by toil alone, 
without the native ethereal heat of genius, pro- 
duce such a picture as ''The Village Poli- 
ticians."— Life of Wilkie. 



